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ABBEYS AND PRIORIES. 


In the last Register, [ announced my intention to publish, in this 
Register, the whole of my INTRODUCTION to this Seconp Part of the 
‘© Protestant Rerormation.” This I new do, putting the ‘TirLe of 
the Volume at the head. This is deemed by me the most important sub- 
ject, that can, at this moment, come before the nation. 





| the object of which was to show, 
and | trust it has shown most 
PROTESTANT clearly, that that event ‘thas im- 
, _. |‘ poverished and degraded the 
“ REFORMATION, ‘* main body of the people.” In 
PART SECOND: speaking of the motives to the 
producing of the event, I said, 
Containing a List of the Abbeys,|that a fair and honest inquiry 
Priories, Nunneries, Hospitals,| would teach us, that the chief of 
and other Religious Founda-| ‘bese motives was PLUNDER. 


: ; , The inquiry was fair and honest, 
ams, - England and Wales, | and it oa le to every reader, 
and in Ireland, confiscated, | that plunder was the main object, 
seized on, or alienated, by the and, indeed, the only object, with 
Protestant “ Reformation ”| all the most active, and the most 
powertul, of the actors in that 
drama of devastation. The chief 
; object of the present little volume 
INTRODUCTION. is to show, as far as my means 
' will enable me, the enormous ex- 
A. Tue foregoing PART of| tent and amount of that plunder. 
this Work contains the History of} 2. To this end I here present 
the Protestant ‘ Reformation,” |to the reader the LIST, which is 
E 


(ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL.} 
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Sovereigns and Parliaments. 
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described in the title-page, but 
which stands in need of those 
short explanations which [I am 
now about to vive; and, when ] 
have given which, | shall add 
some observations, which, while 
they are suggested by bare justice | 
to our well-fed and well-clad Ca- 
tholic forefathers, are, as the 
reader will see, imperiously de- 
manded at my hands by mercy to | 
ourselves, their unfortunate half- 
famished, ragged, pauperized de- 





acendants. 

3. The exeranations, to which 
I have alluded in the last para- 
graph, chiefly relate to the ar- 


yangement of the several articles | 


The order is Alpha- 
hout, except that 


in the List. 
betical throug 


ne 


- . — 
Wares follows Exenanp, leaving | 


Ikeranp to come last. The List, 
for England, begins, of course, 
with Bedfordshire, and ends wiih 
Yorkshire. Then, under the 
name of each county, the order is 
alphabetical again; the List for 
Ise dfordshire, for instance, begin- 
ning with Bedford, and ending 
with Woburn. 
1. fn each article I have given, 
far my materials would 
Jeom 1. a description of 
the nature of the foundation; 2. 
the name of the founder; 3. the 
date ot the foundation; 


i} 
i 


ais as 


! 
Ci) t - 


‘ 


timal 


es 
the cont 


of ficeation by Henry 
Vilt.; 5. the present yearly va- 
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“ 430]. 13s. 1l4d., now worth.. 
“86132 19s. 2d. Granted, 1 
“ Edward VI., to John Lord 
* Russell.” 
5. Alas! when the Russells 
were hunting the poor Catholics 


‘about, in the reign of Charles IT., 


wonder whether they ever 


I 


‘thought of pious and generous 
Hugh de Bolebec! Bishop Tan- 


wer tells us, that this grant was 
made to Russell in the first year 
of Edward VI.; Doctor Heyuin 


tells us that the people of Devon- 


shire rose, in the second year of 
Edward VI., and, amongst other 
things, demanded that some of the 
monasteries should be re-establish- 
ed; and Huns tells us, that they 
were, at last, quelled, and punish- 
ed by martial law, by Lorp Rus- 
sei, aided by Geran Troops! 
Alas! and poor Hugh de Bolebee 
never thought of all the while, I 
would almost be sworn ! 

6. The whole of the articles 
are not so perfect in their intor- 
mation as is the one above cited. 
In some the name of the grantee 
has not been to be come at, in 
others the valuation is not record- 
ed; in others the name of the 
| founder is wanting ; and, with ree 
|gard to Ireland, the information is 
istill more scanty, and that, too, in 





4, the|er ery respect, and in a very great 
vearly value at the time | degree. 


| Nevetheless the LIST, 
itaiien altogether, is, I trust it 
| will be thought, a very interesting 


lue according to the change in the | historical and statistical document, 


value of money, 


6. by what) and will be found very commodi- 


hing, or queen, the property was/ous as a work of reference ; for, 


rriinte } 
~ ‘ 


aehea 


granted, 


“At Wornery. 


tion vd 


*. 


A Cis 


*. 


this place, inthe year 1145, by 
* Huge de Bolebec. 





tercian Abbey, founded near 


Valued at 


away; 7. to whom it was|if you see, or hear of, any ancient 
[ will here give a spe- 
cimen in the article just men! 


'foundation, in any part of the 
kingdom, and wish to know what 
|¢¢ was, and when it arose, how it 
Was put down, and who got it; 
Knowing in what county it is, you 
turn to the county which you will 
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find in the order of the alphabet. 
Then, knowing in or near. what 
city, town, or village it is, you 
turn, according to the alphabet, 
to the city, town, or village ; or, 
to the wsual name of the Abbey, 
Priory, or other foundation. Thus 
you, with as little inconvenience 
as possible, get at the best informa- 
tion that I have been able to give. 

7. But, it is in the mass, it is 
as the ground of a general conclu- 
sion, that the contents of this vo- 
lume are of the greatest import- 
ance. Here are about two hun- 
dred pages of close print filled 
with a bare list of pieces of oxce 
public property, now worth from 
one hundred pounds to upwards of 
Jifty thousand povwnds a year 
each! Some few of the things in 
the List, asin the cases of several 
of the colleges, chapters, hospi- 
tals, and other foundations, stil] 
continue to be public property ; 
but, these form but a compara- 
tively small part of the general 
mass; and there is, after all, 
wholly left out of the List, the 
numerous private estates, seized 
on and granted away by the 
‘* Reformation” sovereigns, in 
virtue of acts of attainder and 
other means, grounded on the 
adherence of the owners to the 
religion of their fathers. As, for 
instance, estates like that of which 
Cowpry-Houvss, in Sussex, was 
the chief seat, and which was 
seized on by Henry VIII, in 
virtue of the attainder of the 
Countess of Salisbury and her 
heirs, and granted by him to his 
physician, Sir Anrnony Brown, 
who obtained, from that execra- 
ble tyrant, manors and estates 
running over a considerable part 
of the north-west of Sussex and 
of the south-west of Surrey. 
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8. Besides the public property 


described in this List, there were 


the tithes, which were thus seized 
on and granted away to lay per- 
sons by the Protestant ‘“ Reform. 
ation” sovereigns. Until that 
event took place, no man had an 
idea, thatit could be possible for 
tithes to be claimed by any but 
those who administered religion. 
But, it was soon found, that a 
large part of those tithes, the sole 
objects of which were the promo- 
tion of religion, and the relief of 
the poor and the stranger, had, 
all at once, by a mere touch of 
the Protestant Wand, been con- 
verted into estates for the already 
nobles and rich men. Such they 
continue to this day; and, hence 
those monstrous things, called lay- 
impropriations, giving, in many 
cases, thousands of pounds a year 
to a layman, who never sees the 
parish, and a few pounds a year 
to a clergyman who does whatever 
clerical duty is done in that same 
parish. The whole affair was a 
real taking away from the middle 
and lower class, and a giving to 
the nobles and the rich. Yet are 
there men so blind, or so perverse, 
as to think, er to pretend to think, 
that the thing, called the * Re- 
formation,” ought to be looked 
upon as “a blessing” ! 

9. The whole of the rents of the 
estates of the Church, including 
thosetithes which were confiscated 
and transierred to lay-parsons, 
amounted to, perhaps, a third 
part of the whole rental of the 
kingdom. There are no means of 
knowing what the amount really 
was; for the valuation was, in 
fact, no valuation at all. It was 
all plundering with one hand and 
squandering with the other, as 
may well be nangeeh when the 
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historians tell us, that Op Harry Now, my good brother Protestant, 
(the name which the English gave | be you ho you may, you cannot 
to the Devil for many years after| be more zealous or more loud 
Old Harry’s death, and the name | upon this score than I was, for 
which the Americans give to the|many years of my life; until I, 
Devil to this day); when his-|at last, examined for myself, not 
torians tell us that Orv Harry | the pages of lying, hired, place- 
gave a church-estate to a woman, | hunting, -pension-hunting, bene- 
who had madea pudding to please | fice-seeking, or romancing histo- 
him, and that Sir Mires Par- | rians; but the pages of the Statute- 
rripee won a ring of Church | Book and of the books of the 
bells of him at dice! It is impos- | ancient laws of my country. This 
sible to come at any thing like an | being the case, you are entitled 
exact account of the worth of|to a patient hearing and a kind 
the possessions of the Catholic | answer, from me, to this, your 
Church. Protestant writers have | very natural question ; a question 
endeavoured to maketheChurches’ | such as I should, about ten years 
rental as great as possible, in| ago, have been very likely to put 
order to exhibit the clergy as) myself. 

monstrous devourers of the na- 11. Now, then, if the monks 
tional income. According to the | and priests and nuns were such 
recorded valuations, the rental did lazy people; if they worked 
not amount to more than a tenth neither by hand or head; if they 
part of the rental of the kingdom. | did nothing but eat, drink and 
But, then, these valuations were | sleep ; if this were their real cha- 
founded, apparently, solely upon) racter, and this the habit of their 
the reserved rents, leaving out, lives, how can you possibly be- 
fines, renewals, heriots, deodands | lieve, that they had any influence 
and various other sources of in- | at all overthe minds of the people? 
come; and, theretore, [ agree’ And, unless they had very great 
with those historians, who think | influence over their minds, how 
that the Church income, includ- can you possibly believe, that 
ing the  impropriated — tithes, they kept the people in ignorance ? 
amounted to a full third-part of What, my friend! Were the 


the income of all the landowners people susceptible of knowledge ? 
(clergy included) in the whole | Had 


: they (just as we have) na- 
nation. ture’s works and laws to enlighten 
10. Well, then, the good and them? Had they a desire to be- 


thoughtless Protestant, who has | come skilful and learned ? And, 
been, as Twas, duped from in- | were they kept in a state of igno- 
fancy to manhood: well, then, | rance, were their capacities be- 
such good Protestant will ask: | numbed and their propensities 
“ Was not this a great deal too | thus completely thwarted by lazy 
“much to be devoured bya par- | creatures who lived only to eat, 
" drink and sleep ? , 

12. By this time, you, I am 
sure, begin to be ashamed of these 
assertions ; and, the further I go 
the more fully will you be con- 


cel of lazy monks and priests 
‘and nuns, who did no work of | 
anv hind, who lived but to eat 
and drink and sleep, and who 
‘kept the people in ignorance !” 
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vinced, that you have been and 
are, as I formerly was, the dupe 
of those, who now live upon the 
spoils of the Church of our fathers. 
Now, then, is it a fact, is it true, 
that the Catholic Clergy kept, or 
endeavoured to keep, the people 
in IGNORANCE? This is a 
charge that fat and luxurious fel- 
lows of the present day are inces- 
sautly preferring against them ; 
but, is it not a false charge? That 
itis a false charge you will find 
proved in the most satisfactory 
manner, in the first Parr of this 
work, in paragraphs from 28 to 
36, and in paragraphs from 129 
to 134. But, my friend, look into 
the present volume. Turn over, 
zealous hater of ‘* monkish igno- 
rance ;’ turn over to the county of 
Oxford ; then go on to Oxford 
city. Aye! there it is, in that 
‘learned University”, the col- 
leges of which are are all filled 
with rosy-gilled and most doctor- 
like Protestants, and the walls of 
which colleges incessantly ring 
with abuse poured forth on the 
Catholic religion, and especially 
on the Clergy of that Church, 
whoare here, above all the places 
in the world, accused of keeping 
the people in ignorance ; there it 
is, surely, that you will, my good 
Protestant friend, find something 
in the way of proof to make good 
this accusation! Turn over the 
leaves, then, and come to the 
word ‘* Oxrorp.” 

13. What! Aye, do! Rub 
your eyes bright, and then look 
again. What! nothing at all! 
Oh! everlasting shame on the 
name of Protestant! Not one 
single college, hall, or school, 
founded by Protestants, nor since 
the day that the word Protestant 
was pronounced in England ! 
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About twenty colleges in all, and 
all founded and endowed by 
Catholics; and, as if to put the 
calumniators of the Catholic Cler- 
gy to shame eternal, as if to make 
them undergo a sort of hell in 
this world, out of the twenty, ede- 
ven were founded by Carno ic 
Bisuoes ; two by Monks ; one by 
Nuns; and five by Catholic kings, 
nobles, gentlemen, and ladies. 
Aye, and here is the record, that 
the University itself was founded 
by Avrrep, whose father took 
him to Rome, where he was 
anointed by the Pope himself! 
Nay, asif all this were not enough, 
here is the record, that the teach- 
ing at this University was begun. 
by a monk, who came to England 
for the express purpose, and in 
gratitude for the services of whom 
Alired founded and endowed a 
monastery for him at Winchester. 

14. Thus, then, my good and 
true Protestant friend, we have, 
I think, settled the question about 
keeping the people in ignorance. 
Wenow come to the other assertion 
which is put forth by you, namely, 
that this full third part of the rents 
of the nation “was a great deal 
too much to be devoured by the 
monks and priests and nuns,” and 
which you have, as I used to do, 
repeated out of the books of the 
really devouring vermin of the 
present day. Yes, it was “a 
great deal too much to be so de- 
voured”’; but, then, my friend, 
you are not yet aware, that your 
basis is an assumed fact ; and that 
this assumed tact is a most mon- 
strous lie! Inthe first place it was 
physically impossible that they 
should devour a fiftieth part of it, 
How, for instance, were the four- 
teen monks in the Abbey of Chert- 
sey, in Surrey, to devour rents, 
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which. in our money, amounted to!high-altar of this Priory, that t 
14.993/. a vear? Bisuov Tav-|tendered to the people of Norfolk, 
exer (a Protestant bishop, mind), | that Peéetion, which they did me 
saves, that “all the monasteries |the honour to pass, which was 
“were, in effect, great schools |atierwards presented to the Par- 
‘and great hospitals (meaning. |liament, which now lies on the 


“in those davs, places of hospe- 
‘ dality), and were, many of them, 
‘ oblwed to relieve many poor 
*“ people every day. ‘bhey were 


«hkewne houses of entertain- 


‘ment for almost ail travelers. 


* [In short. thorr hospitality: was 


' 


* such, that, In the Priory of Nor- 


} ' a ee pueodroa 

‘es wich, on LONNaNRaG F¢CE?C UURaATCH 
’ ’ 

i qu rors of mati, and abvove 
. ‘ 

ae C4 if he recau ma rS 4 ; wheat, 


l 


OFnOY CHEN ie Prepo! 
"* fou, Were wenerady spene ever; 


i angst , 
aid a 


in which monks and nuns “ de- 
voured”’ their rents! J ewer 
but 22 mouks in tus Priory; so 
that, in fact, they were the mere 
agents for distr:ibating am t 
the need md the strangers tir 
rents O71 the sta ‘ (rood 
God! what has the thing ealled 
the iy Mion proguced at 

eOrW : ve how there at Nor- 
Wi Hy LON t ‘ it / s Sal fy! 

St. AnpRew's. Hau.” 28 it is 


} | ! 1 
led, which was the Church 
> . . . 
fthis Priory. isthe Corn-Market, 


how hears, instead of the 


Lanting Se Pasants.t 7 
ehhh 7% i "th ‘ | nt Monks, 
' l. , } | 

t chafleriogs and the coeapen- 
mors t} ‘* 1. lf ir s)° , P rt , } 1? 
i bd ° i | a ci i rs 2UIsh Cali, 


i (? . . ly 

Oi SiN Quaker corn-monopolizers. 
° | . . 6 . , ‘ : 
Phe questions re now are. nol 


' ’ 
} \ and wher matt 


hal] = 
shall be distri uited to the poor 


and the Stranver: but. how the, 
shall be hoarded up, made dear 
and kept from the thirsty and the 
hungry. It was from the plat. 


, ! ? 
on Waich once stood the 


and wheat 
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‘table of the house of Commons, 


and which is, I trust, destined 
finally to be the ground-work of 
measures, calculated, not, cere 


‘tainly, to restore to us the hap- 


piness enjoyed by our Catholic 
fathers, hut to take away by law, 
and to give back to the poor, a 
part, at least, of those Church- 
revenues, which, im Catholic 
times, were deemed to be, and 
acunily were, the inheritance of 
the pour and the stranger; for, 
this is the grand thing for whieh 
that Petition prays; and, cer- 
tainly, if ihe spot from which it 
sprang could be supposed capable 
of giving it anv degree of effect, 
one more appropriate than the al- 
tar-hase of this muntficent Priory 
could not have been chosen. 

16. Yes, my good and duped 
Protestant friend, * a great deal 
‘too much to be devoured by 
‘monks and priests and nuns ” ; 
and, accordingly, the monks and 
nuns did not, as you have seen, 
devour it, nor hardly any part of 
it. And now, as to the priests, 
including the bishops. They 
could net marry ; they could have 
no wives; they had, in fact, no 
families to provide for; while 
as to the monks and nuns, they 
could possess no private proper- 
ty, could leave nothing by will, 
and, therefore, were completely 
trustees for the poor and the stran- 
wer. Ofthe manner in which the 
bishops spent their incomes, we 
have a specimen in the eleven 
Colleges, out of twenty, founded 
and endowed by them at Oxford. 
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Bat the main thing of all is, that) tithes, and every other species of 
the Catholic priesthood, taken al-| income of the clergy, were looked 
together, whol/y maintained the; upon, and were, in fact and in 
poor and the stranger, and suffer- | practice, more the property of the 
ed not the name of pauper to be | poor than of the monks, nuns, 
known in England ; and it never| priests, and biehops. Thus it 
was known in England, until the | was that there were, in this then 
thing, called the * Reformation,” | happy country, neither paupers 
came. nor common beggars. But, when 
17. This is a matter, which is,!a part of the tithes and estates 
at this time (July, 1827) of infi-/ had been seized and taken away 
nite importance. Inthe Norfolk from the clergy altogether, and 
Petition, before mentioned, we | when the remainder had been 
prayed, that, ‘a part of the pub-| given to bishops and priests, who 
lie property, commonly called | were allowed to marry, and who, 
Church property,” might be taken | of course, had families of their 
away by law, and applied to other own to feed and clothe and to get 
public purposes. y anxious fortunes for, the beggars, as we 
wish, and my hope is, that the | have seen in Part Frasv, para- 
yo of this petition may finally graphs 470 and 471, began to ap- 
e granted by the Parliament; | pear, and they soon “ covered the 
whether before the Parliament be | land,” as the lice did the land of 
reformed, I cannot say; but, grant-| Egypt. Attempts were, as we 
ed ‘it will be, in the end, I have no have there seen, made to keep 
doubt ; and, with this in my mind |down t»eir numbers by punish- 
it is, that I put forth this lite | ments the most horrible; so that 
volume, the utility of which, in! England, which had never before 
the case thus hoped for, we shall | known what poverty was, now saw 
presently see. But, first we ought it in all its most hideous forms, 
to consider a little the origin of | 19. At last, when the butcher- 
this ‘‘ Chureh property,” as itis|ing and racking Elizabeth had 
now called, and as it never was | tried whipping, scourging, and 
called, and as no one ever pre-|even martial law, in vain, and 
sumed to call it, until it had the when she and the principal plun- 
name given it by Protestant priests | derers began to fear, that raging 
and bishops, when they once got! hunger would, if not, by some 
it into their hands. It was, in| means or other, assuaged, deal 
fact, the portion of the poor, the them deadly blows; then, and not 
infirm, the aged, the widow, the till then, the POOR-LAWS were 
orphan, the stranger, and of all passed ; and this fruit of the fa- 
the necessitous, which portion was| mous ‘‘ Reformation” sticks to 
lodged in the hands of the clergy | the landowners, clings fast to them, 
for just and wise distribution. unto the preseut day. The real 
18. In the first Parr of this, history of the poor-rates and of 
Work, in paragraphs from 49 to English pauperism is given Part 
59 inclusive, this matter is fully! 1., paragraphs from 227 to 237; 
and clearly stated. To those pa-|and in paragraphs from 456 to 
ragraphs | beg to refer the reader. | 477. And, we are always to bear 
There it is clearly shown, in mind, that the money, or food, 
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or clothing, proceeding from the 
poor-rates, is the poor’s property. | 
{tis not alms; itis what they have | 
a right to, by the law of nature, 
by the law of God, and by the 
common law of the land; aye, 
that same law, which, and which | 
alone, gives aman a right to the | 
enjoyment of his field or his 
earden, also gives the poor and 
necessitous a right to be relieved 
out of the fruits of the earth, 

20. Civil society it was that 
caused that which is called pri- 
vate property. In a_ state of 


nature, when man was and the| 


lands were as God made them) 
and left them, the lands were tor 
the common use of all the people. 
When the people of any country 
agreed to give up their common 
r.ght, and to permit private owner- 
ship to exist, they must have done 
it witha view to make their lives 
safer and happier; and, there- 
fore, it Is impossil le; it is abso- 
lutely impossible, that they could 
have contemplated, as a conse- 
quence of their social compact, 
that the lives of the mzd/ions would 
ever be placed at the mere mercy 
of the thousands, or, perhaps, of 
the Aundreds. Matruvs denies 
the right of the poor to relief; he 
denies that they have any right to 
claim relief from those who hold 
the lands and houses as their 
private property; and heactually 
recommends to the Parliament to 








be so foolish as well as so unjust 
and cruel as to passa law toretuse | 
relief to all who shall be born| 
after a certain day, and also to all. 
the parents of such persons. In the | 
way of justification ot this horrid 
prop sal, he Says, that the man 
wanting relief atter this, © should 
be lett to the punishment of 
nature”; that he should be told, 


\ 


ee. he eee 


that the “laws of nature had 
doomed him and his family to 
starve”; and that, whatever 
might be their state of distress, 
™ they had no claim on society for 
the smallest portion of food”! & 
need hardly say, that this came 
from the pen ot a Church of Eng- 
land Parson! Arrogant, Inso- 
lent, stupid, and cruel as it is, its 
source will be a question of doubt 
with few men. 

21. To the “ punishment of 
nature” this stupid and cruel pro- 
jector would leave the necessitous. 
Well, Parson, the poor would, I 
dare say, take you at your word, 
and jump for joy to be thus re- 
ferred to the laws of nature. 
Those laws, Parson, bid them, 
when they want food, to take it 
where they can find it, and to care 
nothing about the place or the 
person that they take it from. 
The laws of nature know nothing 
about theft or robbery or burglary. 
When, indeed, in no shop, house, 
barn, mill, or other place, the 
hungry man can discover food 
sufficient to satisfy his hunger; 
or, when finding it, he has not, 
whether by force of arms or other- 
wise, the ability to get at it and 
eat it; then, indeed, 1 allow, 
that ‘the laws of nature have 
dvomed him to starve”; but, 
Parson, it is only when he cannot 
discover the existence of the food, 
or when, knowing where itis, he 
has not force to seize it, that the 


‘laws of nature doom him to 
starve.” 

22. We very well know, that 
all men are subject, and ought to 
be subject, as I have, on more 
than one occasion, before stated, 
to be called forth, to be compelled 
to come forth, and, at the risk of 


their lives, defend their country 
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against a foreign enemy, and also | that which the weak have got ; that 
to defend the lands or houses, | law bids these strong poor men to 
which are the private property| go and take the goods and to pull 
of the possessors, in case of any | down and divide amongst them the 
illegal attempt to take away, or big house of this rich weak man ; 
to injure, those lands or houses. | and, if I be to be referred to that 
Now, suppose the country invaded, | law, when I and my wife ‘and 
or suppose a band of rebels to be | children are starving for want of 
gutting, or pulling down, the house | relief; if the Overseer be to an- 
of a Lord. Suppose Parson|swer my application by telling 
Mavruvus to go to a poor man, to| me, “that the law of nature has 
whom he has before been preach- | doomed us to starve,” surely I 
ing his doctrine; and suppuse| may re‘er my Lord to the sen- 
him to call upon this inan to come | tences of the same law. 
forth, as a militia-man, to repel| Oversrer.—Wely, John, who 
the invaders, or to quell the rebels. | has been filling thy head with this 
Parson.—Here, Cuorsrick! nonsense? When did I talk to 
Come away, and bring your arms, you about the law of nature? Are 
to defend your country. there not the poor- laws to provide 
Cuorsticx.—My country, Par- | for you, in case of distress ; and 
son: how is it mine, if I have not do you not, in this way, partake 
in it even a security against being in the yearly rents, and, in fact, 
starved to death while the land in the ownership, of my Lord’s es- 
abounds in food? | ‘tate [Evit Parson, slipping off.] 
Parson.—But, here is the law, | Cuopsticx.— Aye! That's 
and forth you must come, or be another man’s matter, Master 
punished severely. 'Pinchum! Then, indeed, if I be 
Cuorsticx.—Law! why, the a sort of a part-owner with my 
law of nature bids me, first, not| Lord, it is just that I should [tak- 
to risk my life; next, it bids: me | ing a club down from the rack) 
stay at home in these times of | go and fight for the protection of 
peril, tu quiet the alarms of, and his goods and his house; and 
to protect, my wife and children. | here I go to do my best against 
Parson.—But, here are a par- | these rebels. 
cel of rebels, gutting and pulling, 23. This is the true, the com- 
down the good Lord Roittenbo-' mon-sense, view of the matter. 
rough’s house. 'Agreeably to these principles 
Cuorstricx.—Well! Let him | there are, and always have been, 
drive them away. 'in all countries, except in ill-fated 
Parson.— But, he cannot; he| Ireland since the ** Reformation,” 
is not able ; one man cannot fight | a legal provision, of some sort or 
with a thousand; and the /aw | other, for the necessitous; a law, 
commands us to come forth to the | of some sort, xhat effectually pro- 
protection of each other. vided, that they should not die for 
want of food and raiment; and, 
[Enter Overseer. | though, in England, many at- 
Cuopsticx.—Law! Oh,no, Par-|tempts have been made, by 
son! the law of nature bids the | Srurees and others, to alter the 
strong to do what they please with | law in such a way as to make it 
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more and more difficult for the 
indigent to obtain relief; though 
attempts of this sort are con 
nually making; they never can, 
upon the whole, be attended with 
success; for, before they could 
obtain that success, the kingdom 
would be convulsed to its centre , 
and, indeed, itis clear to every 
man of sense and reflection, that 
it is the poor-rates, and the poor- 
rates alone, which, at this very 
moment, cause the peace of the 
country to be preserved. 
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24. But, though these rates are 
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25. A pretty large part of the 
tithes and of the manors and the 
other estates belonging to the 
Bishops, the Cathedrals, and the 
Colleges, remained unconfiseated, 
and were turned over to the Pro- 
testant Parsons, Bishops, Deans, 
Prebendaries, Fellows of Col- 
leges. and other “ spiritual per- 
sons” (as the law calls them) of 
the present “ Protestant Chureh 
of England, as by law established.” 
Now. it is a clear ease, that the 
Parliament, which could take this 
property from the Clergy of one 


just and necessary, we are never | religion, and give it to those of an- 


to forget, that they were not at all 
necessary, that they never existed, 
and that the hateful name of pan- 


| other religion; the Parliament that 
‘could, in spite of Magna Charta 
and in spite of the law of the land 


per never was known in England, |efa thousand years’ standing, do 
until that ‘** Reformation,” as it is | this, though, in doing this the Par- 


called, which 


caused the enormous | Jiament set at nought the wills, or 


confiscations, the particulars of| grants, of all the tounders of the 
which are stated in this second | numerous houses and establish- 


Part of my History. Before that 
time, the indigent were relieved 
out of the produce of the tethes, 
out of the revenues of the monas- 
teries, and out of those of the 
manors and other estates of the 
Bishops. 
first Part of this work, Aow alarve 
part of the ¢ithes and almost all 
the revenues of the monasteries 
were alienated from the poor and 
froin the public, and in what man- 
ner they became privale property. 
As to the poor, they, after about 
filty years of whipping, branding, 
iron-collaring, shooting, and hane- 
Ing, got a provision, such as ‘it 
Was, in the poor-rates ; but, ob- 
serve, the public got no compen- 
Sation for what the aristocracy 
had taken from it; and every man 
had now, if not a pauper himself, 
to pay poor-rates, fo make up for 
what the arist eracy had gol ‘di- 
weded amongst them! " 






Fe he Ue ee eee 


We have seen, in the) 


iments; it is a clear case, that all 
those who contend, that the Par- 
lament had a right to do these 
things, must allow, that the Pare 
liament has a right to dispose as 
it pleases of all that part of the 
Church-Property, whichstill con- 
tinues to belong fo the nation, or, 
in other words, which is not pri- 
vate property. The divers re- 
‘ligious foundations were made 
;agreeably to the law. If the re- 
ligion was to be changed, and a 
‘new one was to be established, 
the property in the foundations 
ought, in justice, in bare justice, 
to have reverted to the founders, 
or to thetr heirs, who, in most 
cases, were to be found, and were 
ready to put forward their claim 
toit. Ifthe religion were found 
to be bad, the property, the lands, 
the trees and the buildings, had 
committed no offence. Neverthe- 
less, the property was all seized 
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on by the King and Parliament. 
The Parliament gave it all to the 
King ; and the King, and his suc- 
cessors, gave the greater part of 
it, in return, amongst the mem- 
bers of the two Houses of Par- 
liament, or their relations! Now, 
if the King and Parliament had a 
right to deal thus with property, 
the heirs of the founders of which 
were ready to claim it, surely no 
one can deny, that the present 
King and Parliament have a right 
to apply to public purposes that 
part of this great mass of pro- 
perty, which, as stated above, cun- 
tinues to be the property of the 
public. There is, I venture to 
assert, no man that will deny this, 
and especially no man, who pos- 
sesses, by descent, or otherwise, 
any part of the Catholic Church 
estates; for, what title has such 
man to his estate? What plea 
has he against an ejectment? He 
has no title, he has no answer, 
except those which are furnished 
by those Acts of Parliament of 
Henry VII., which seized, and 
granted to the King, the estates of 
the Church. This sauce for the 
goose, 89 delicious as it long bas 
been acknowledged to be, must, 
when the time for another repast 
shall arrive, beallowed to besauce 
for the gander; and, of this sauce 
Norfolk-Petition would, if acted, 
upon, give the nation a taste. 

26. Piunxerr, who has now 


been made a lord, and about. 


whom the bleaters in Ireland are, 
just now, making such a fuss, as- 
serted, in the debate on Mr. 
Home's motion for applying part 
of the clerical incomes in Ireland 
to. other public purposes; this 
Piunkerr asserted, in the most 
unqualified terms, that all tz‘hes, 
glebes, and all sorts of property, 





sacred from the touch of the Par- 

liament, that the Parliament had 

not more right to sellihem, or to 

apply them in any way, than it 

had to sell, or otherwise dispose of, 

any parcel of any man’s private 

property ! Indeed, Plunkett! 

What, then, are any of those 

titles good for, by which men now 

hold the immense masses of pro- 

perty described in this volume ? 

If this King and Parliament have 

no right to touch that which be/ongs 

to the ration, could Harry VILE. 

and his Parliament have a right 
to seize and to alienate all these 

masses of property, great part of 
which were really private pro- 
perty, and had claimants, legal 
claimants, to demand them? If 
this King and Parliament have xo 
right to take public property, and 
to apply itto public purposes, can 
those titles be worth ove single 
straw, which rest on Acts of Par- 
liament, which Acts seized on pri- 
vate property, and applied it to 
private purposes? 1 might, by 
comparing the tenure of what the 
church parsons hold with the te- 
nure of private property, show 
the gross absurdity of the doc- 
trine of this Plunkett, who, I re- 
collect, was anxious to check the 
circulation of small pamphlets, 
because the mass of the people 
were now become so much more en- 
lightened than formerly ; 1 might, 
by the comparison just mention- 
ed, show the monstrous absurdity 
of the doctrine of this Plunkett : 
but, I say, no:*I say, let his doc- 
trine stand, if the parsons like; 
and, then, all the titles of all the 
holders of Abbey-lands, aye, and 
of the greater part of the Cathe- 
dral and College-lands, are not 
worth one single pinch even of 
Scotch snuff. 





called Church property, were as 


27. However, as there certainly 
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is nota man in the kingdom (ex-|worth, if ABOVE one hundred 


cept some parson, perhaps), be- 
sides Piuunxxerr, to hold a doc- 
trine like this, we will leave PLun- 
kerr to have his hearing faculties 
tichled by the bleaters of Ire- 
land, and will now yo on to see a 
little how, if applied to this mass 
of $6 public property, commonly 
called Church property,” Norfolk 
Petition would work. 

28. The property hich remains 
to the nation is, I. THE PA- 
ROCHILAL TITHES AND 
GLEBES. HL. THE BISHOP- 
RIC REVENUES. Ol. THe 
DEAN AND CHAPTER RE- 
VENUES. IV. THE COL- 
LEGE REVENUES. Here ts 
still an immense mass of property, 
and al! of it, or nearly all ef at, 
diverted from the uses to which 
it was formerly applied, and to 
whichit was intended thatit should 
always be applied. But, the 
questions for us here are, whether 
it be now well applied; and whe- 
ther it could not be much better 
applied than itnow is. As to the 
real amount of it, that will never 
be got at by the public, as long 
as ait shall remain in the hands 
m which ait now Is, No man 
has ever been able to get an 
account laid before Parliament. 
of the amount of this property ! 
Accounts ot every thing edse can 
be got; but, of this no account 
can ever be come at. Some 
years ago, a return was made to 
Parliament, stating, the name ot 
each living, the population of the 
parish, the size of the church, 
the state of the parsonage-house, 
and the annual worth of the 
living, IF UNDER ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
POUNDS! Here was a crafty 
rich why not state the annual | 





and fifty pounds! Why this close 
diseuise if ABOVE that mark? 
Is not the answer ready ? To have 
‘stated the annual worth of the 
whole of the livings would have 
shown to this beggared people 
what an immense sum Is swallow- 
ed annually by these comparative- 
ly few men and their families, 
whose Catholic predecessors kept 
all the poor, and also kept the 
churches in repair out of these 
same tithes. The tithes of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland, have 
heenestimated, by several writers, 
at eight millions a year. The 
parsons affect to say that this is 
anover statement. But, when any 
public functionary hears his gains 
over stated, and knows that he is 
thereby placed before the public 
in a disadvantageous light, what 
is his remedy? Why, to publish an 
exact account of what he really 
does receive. Aye, and this is 
what the parsons would do, to be 
sure, if they had in their power to 
prove that their gains have been 
over-rated. For my part, I am 
convinced, that, if we include the 
rent of the parsonage-houses and 
giebes, the compulsory offerings 
and fees, and all the estates of the 
Bishops, Chapters, Colleges, and 
other foundations, which, though 
not legally, nor necessarily, ene 
grossed by the Church-parsons, 
are so in fact; if we ache the 
whole, I am convinced, that this 
Church-Es‘ablishment costs this 
enlightened Protestant nation,” 
more than TWELVE MIL. 
LIONS OF POUNDS STER- 
LING A YEAR; and this, too, 
observe, without including further 
millions that are required to main- 
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public papers so _ frequently 
exhibit to us as employed in 
collecting, or in aiding and defend- 
ing those who are employed in 
the collecting of tithes! This 
“Church property,” as it is call- 
ed, must, like the Debt, not be 
estimated by the bare amount of 
itse/f, but, there must be added to 
this amount, the cost of the army, 
which is required on account of it. 
If we leave this out of our esti- 
mate, we shall be as far short of 
the true mark, as we should be if 
we were to leave out of the esti- 
mate of the custom and excise 
taxes the amount of the salaries 
of the custom-house and excise 
officers ; or as if we were, in our 
account uf the cost of post-chaise 
hire, to leave out the amount of 
the sums paid to the post-boy and 
the ostler. The cost, then, of this 
establishment is perfectly enor- 
mous: and, what is the establish- 
ment worth to the nation? Is 
the “‘ service” rendered by this 
body of persons, called the clergy, 
worth twelve or fifteen millions a 
year! Is it worth one million? 
Is it worth one pound! Is not 
the name of “ service” wrongly 
applied in this case? Has not 
this establishment now been prov- 
ed, by ample experience, to be 
injurious, rather than beneficial, 
to the country ? Ought the in- 
comes to be applied to other pub- 
lic purposes? The stating, and 
shortly remarking on, a few well- 
known facts, relating to each of 
the above four classes of “ spi- 
ritual persons,” taking the classes 
in the order in which they there 
stand, will enable us to answer 
these questions; and, if we find 
the last of these questions to be 
answered in the affirmative ; that 
is to say, if we find, that these 
several parcels of public pro- 


perty ought to be applied to other 
public purposes, there will remain 
fur us to determine only on the 
manner and degree, in which it is 
our duty to petition the King and 
Parliament to cause the taking 
away, or alienation, to be made. 

29. To begin with the first 
class, the TITHES and 
GLEBES, or property now 
possessed by the common parsons, 
or parish clergy, it must always 
be borne in mind, that this pro- 
perty was only so much put into 
the hands of the priests for the 
purposes of relieving their indi- 
gent parishioners, of showing hos- 
pitality to the stranger, of keeping 
the church in repair and keeping 
up its ornaments, and of furnish- 
ing a decent maintenance for the 
parish priests themselves. This 
was not only the intention of the 
founders and endowers of parish- 
livings; but, it was the law of the 
land as well as the law of the 
church. In the first Part, para- 
graph 51, I have shown by a re- 
ference to the canon-law, that the 
poor were to have relief out of the 
tithes. And, to prove beyond all 
doubt, that this was the practice 
as well as the law, I need only 
mention an Act of the 15th year 
of Richard II., which provides, 
that, if the living of the parish be 
in the hands of any convent, the 
convent shall always leave in the 
hands of their vicar, a part of the 
income sufficient for the relief of 
the poor. Another Act, enforcing 
this Act, was 
year of Henry IV. So that it is 
quite clear, that the tithes, glebe, 
and all the income of every church 
living, were to be er om Mes as 
far as necessary, in relieving and 
in otherwise doing good to the poor 
and the stranger. 





80. It is not necessary to say, 
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that the income arising from. this | rormation, told me, ee on 
class of public property has been weeks ago, that, at 7 oe on 
wholly diverted from the pur-/ lative to the poor, lately | , d 
sue to which it was, at first, the poor-house, In his parish, an 
destined, and to which it was, at which meeting the parson er 
until the ‘ Reformation,” as we, | sided, there was a greal deal o- 
Protestants call that sad event, about the frightful eon nen 
fairly applied. Why, therefore, and great ae a 
should these parcels of property | the poor-rates, of which the p ” 
remain any longer, at any rate, | son complained more vehemently 
in the hands ot the present pos- than any body else. He = 
sessors ! If they would, even now, | farmer) took this occasion to ask, 
do as the Catholic Priests did;\in all simplicity, of his Re- 
if they would maintain the poor) verence, “ how there came to be 
of their parishes, and would ene | such a thing as poor-rates in 
tertain and help all strangers in| England, and who tt was that 
distress; if they would repair the | used éo maintain the poor w old 
churches, keep up the ornaments | times.” “ Well,” said I, ie and, 
(there are noe left, by the bye); what did he say to you In ane 
if, in short, they vould put an|swer?” “ Zay,” replied he, * ha 
end to poor-rates and church-|** did n't zay much; but ha screwe= 
rates, aul keep the poor and |‘ ed down ’s brows, and, looking 
repair the church, they might|‘ as black as the very devil, ha 
still keep the tithes and the glehes | ‘* zed, that tw’oud be a good deal 
and parsonage-houses and gar-|‘* better ifevery man wou’d mind’s 
dens, But, it they will do nei-|‘* woan business.” This was a 
ther of these, what »cason is there | pincher indeed! — Our parsons 
for their having the property !| know all about the Catholic claims 
“ They have daw for it.” Qh, | to tithes; they know all! about the 
aye! and, the Catholic clergy,| collection of tithes; all about 
and more especially the monks | moduses and endowments and the 
and nus, had © /aw for iv’ too, | like; they have at their fingers’ 
and law a little o/der, at any rate, | ends all the history of the “ super 
than the /aw that our parsons have | stitions and idolatries”’ of the 
for it. They have law for it till| Catholie Church; but ignorant 
another law come to take this|as horses they appear with regard 
their law away; and what reasou | to the way in which the poor were 
is there, I again ask, for leaving|/kept in Catholic times: and, I 
the property in their possession ¢ | can tell you another thing ; names 
What REASON is there that|ly, that whoever dares to make 
another law should not come to| any thing public on that subject, 
take this their law away ! is, if they can reach him, sure to 
31. Most monstrously have | feel, in some way or other, the 
they always been afraid of ques- | effects of their implacable ven- 
tions like this. Mostanxious have povweni ; of the truth of which we 
they always been to keep out of | have the most complete proof in 
sight éhe origin of the poor-re/es. the curious affair of Mr. Rue- 
A Hampshire farmer, who had, cies, to the circumstances of 
read the “ Prorgestanr Re-! which | have once betore merely 
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alluded, bat which, in justice to 
myself as well as my subject, and, 
which is of still more importance, 
- in justice to the middle and work- 
ing classes of my countrymen, | 
must here fully relate. 

32. In the year 1793, Deten- 
ton, Bookseller, Holborn, pub- 
lished a hook, in two volumes 
octavo, with the following title: 
“ The History of the Poor: 
"their rights, duties, and the 
“laws , respecting them: in a 
‘* series of letters. By Tuo. Rua- 
“ cores, F.A.S., one of His Ma- 
“ gesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
“ the counties of Essex and Suf- 
* folk.” In-this work, Mr. Rug- 


gles explained the foundation of 


the right of the poor to a mainte- 
nance from the land ; he explain- 
ed the principle on which the Ca- 
tholic Church took charge of the 
poor; he traced the Church es- 


tates, including tithes, glebes, per- 
sonal tithes and all, back to one 
and the same source; namely, 


CHARITY; he insisted, that 
gifts, out of which the Church 
ry arose, were gifts, not to 

ishops and Priests, or to any 
religious order, for their own use, 
but that they wege gifts IN 
'FRUST to them for certain pur- 
poses, one of which purposes was, 
the maintenance of the poor ; and 
this his doctrine he founded and 
upheld on the Canons of the 
Church, on the writings of the 
Fathers, on the Common Law of 
England, and on the Statute Law 
of England. 

33. Having established his 
doctrine of gifts in trust, he pro- 
ceeded to inquire, whether this 
doctrine ought not now to be acted 
upon ; and, he came to the concln- 
sion, that it ought to be acted 
upon; and that, not only the 
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‘holders of what 


of 
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is still called 
Church property, but the holders 
Abbey-lands also, ought, 


EVEN NOW, to be made to 


‘pay annually, towards the main- 


tenance of the poor, a full fourth, 
at least, of the net yearly profits 
of such property, and this, ob- 
serve, over and above the propor- 
tion that might be ealled for from 
those who held no such property ! 
For, he contended, and, indeed, 
he proved, that the grants of the 
Parliament to Henry VIII. did 
not set aside, nor at all enfeeble, 
the claim of the poor to their 
share of the benefit of the gifts in 
trust; and that, though the claim 
had lain DORMANT for a long 
while, it was BY NO MEANS 
BECOME EXTINCT. In 
short, he proposed to revive the 
claim, to act upon it, and to call 
upon all the holders of Church 
property, whether coming from 
the Catholic seculars or regulars, 
whether now held by clerical or 
lay persons, to give up, if it should 
be wanted by the poor, a fourth 
part of the net profits of their 
estates, be they of what nature they 
might, for, or towards, the main- 
tenance of the poor, and this, too, 
over and above the rates paid by 
other people. He proposed, in 
short, that the poor should be 
maintained out of the Church 
property, if a fourth of its income 
would do it, and, if it would not, 
he proposed, jirst to take that 


fourth, and then toraise in the 


present manner, and by general 
assessment, whatever might be 
wanted further. 

34. Observe, now, that it was 
no Jacobin, no Radical, no Re- 
publican, who proposed this; but, 
in the first place, a land-owner ; 
in the next place, a Justice of the 
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Peace im two counties ; in the! 
next place, a most /oyal gentle- 
man; in the next place, one of} 
the adorers of the * Heaven-born” | 
Pitt; and, lastly, a most zealous | 
Protestant, asserting that the Ca- | 
tholic church had * rested on fear | 
and superstition,” and that the 
« Relormation,” springing up at 
the ‘* magic touch of Henry 
VIIL,’ gave rise to a system 
* more consonant to the principles 
of sober prety and good sense oe 
A sort of * piety” and * good 
sense” that had, it seems, Mr. 
Ruggles, little to do with charity, 
or with an honest execution ot 
‘trusts’! However, such was 
the author of this book ; such was 
the maintainer of these doctrines. 
‘“ And,’ the reader will exclaim, 
“why were the doctrines not act- 
‘Sed upon ’ Ay e! that is the pith 
of the story: that is the very 
thing we are going to see. * See!” 
the reader will exclaim; “ but, 
what axsiver was given to Mr. 
Ruggles!” Alas! reader, no 
answer was given to poor Mr. 
Ruggles ; but he soon found him- 
selt under the necessity of answer- 
ing himself. In short, HE PUR- 
LISHED A SECOND EDI- 
TION OF HIS BOOK, LEFT 
OUT ALL HIS ABOVE- 
MENTIONED DOCTRINES 
AND PROPOSALS, AND AL- 
MOST BEGGED PARDON 
FOR HAVING PUT FORTH 
THOSE DOCTRINES AND 
PROPOSALS ! 

35. ** What!” exclaims the ho- 
nest reader, “ an Englishman do 
this! an English Gentleman do 
such a thing as this!’ O, yes! 
And your “Gentlemen of Eng- 
land,” as that former demagogue 








and now creeping courtier, Sir 
Francis Burdett, calls them, have | 


" More especially as.to that part 


proved to the world, by a long 


‘series of acts, that they are, ge- 


nerally speaking, the meanest and 
most cowardly of all mankind. 
But, what was it, then, that this 
poor Thos. Ruggles, Esq., this 
unfortunate Justice of the Peace 
for the counties of Essex and Saf- 
folk; what was it that the poor 
man left out of his second edition * 
We will now see what it was that 
he left out, what words he ate, in 
order to appease the wrath of the 
parsons; for he expressly says, 
in the preface to his second edt- 
tion, that ‘HIS PRINCIPLES, 
“AS A FRIEND TO THE 
“ HIERARCHY, HAD BEEN 
* SOMEWHAT CALLED IN 
“ QUESTION,” in consequence 
of his attempt ‘“ to revive the 
claim” of the poor on the revenues 
of the clergy. Poor fellow! That 
was enough for him! He was 
marked out for vengeance: he 
evidently saw it; and published 
his “ second edition” in order to 
save himself, if possible. And, 
now let us see what it was that the 
poor, terrified ‘‘ Esquire” left out. 

36. In the Pretace to his first 
edition, he is speaking of the 
monstrous burdens on the land, 
especially of the poor-rates ; and 
here he says, that, in his book, he 
has made an inquiry into the mate 
ter. ‘* More especially,” says he; 
and then he goes on in the tollow- 
ing words ; and, mind, these words 
that | am now going to copy here 
are left out in the second edition. 
The poor “ Squire” re-publishes, 
in the second edition, the Preface 
to the first edition; and, at the 
end of the thirteenth paragraph 
of that preface, he leaves out, he 
sinks, he eats the words, and every 
word, of the following passage :— 
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“* of the case, which relates to the 
** productiveness and application 
‘* of those estates which were ori- 
“ sinally given to the clergy, tn 
** trust for eleemosynary purposes; 
‘‘ but if the laity were to claim 
* from the legislature, that equity 


«« which the Court of Chancery | 
‘‘ would decree on a bill filed in 
** common cases, on complaint of 


“ a cestui gue trust ; that the trus- 
‘tees should fulfil those trusts, 
“ for the purposes, fur which the 
‘‘ estate was granted; a cry of, 
“* ¢ the church is in danger,’ much 
‘more serious and distressing, 
** would arise throughout the land, 
*‘ than any attempts of the secta- 
‘‘ ries have otcasioned. This also 
“requires the attention of the 
** Minister ; but the pen of no 
** individual can ever be expected 
‘to rouse him to action on this 

‘point; nothing but the public 
“voice is equal to that effect; 
** such an equitable decree of the 
‘“ legislature, clashing with the 
‘* interests of so reverend a por- 
“ tion of our fellow subjects.” 
Poor Squire! He was compelled 
to eat these words even in 
Preface! But we are now to see 
what a dreadful meal, or, rather, 
counter-vomit, he had to undergo, 
in the work itself. 

37. In his 27th Letter, first 
edition, after describing the 
origin of tithes, he speaks of the 
practice as to the distribution of 
them. The following are his 
words, which werds he /eaves out 
in the second edition. — ** That 
“such was their origin, is not 
‘“‘ only the true theory ; but, that, 
‘in former days, the practice 
“flowed in conformity with the 
“ pune has been already 
** proved in the instance of an ap- 
** plication from St, Augustine to 
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“ Pope Gregory, with respect to 
‘“‘ the distribution of tithes ; from 
‘“ ancient canons of the church, 
‘** and from other instances, where 
“the three-fold or four-fold di- 
‘ vision of the tithes was directed, 
‘* as the sees of the Bishops were, 
‘‘or were not, endowed. The 
‘‘ writings of the fathers also cor- 
** roborate the proof of this theory, 
‘* as well as of the practice; and 
“the evidence of those who first 
‘‘ held these fiduciary estates for 
“the benefit of the poor and the 
“church, is evidence of the 
‘highest authority, and esta- 
‘* blishes the most convincing proof. 
‘ The statute law also proceeded 
on this idea; or else the legis- 
‘* Jature looked on the possessions 
‘‘ of the ecclesiastics ‘as the pro- 
‘“‘ perty of the kingdom, in the 
‘reigns of Richard Il. and 
‘* Henry [V.”—Yes! the parsons 
of Essex and Suffolk did not like 
to hear of any “ division of the 
tithes, or any distribution of 
them.” They did not like to hear 
of ‘* fiduciary estates’”’; that is to 
say, trust-held estates. And so 
the poor ’Squire found that his 
safest way was to swallow all this 
down again. 

38. The nextis a still bigger 
mass for poor Squire Ruggles to 
get back down his throat. He 
has been, in the sentences imme- 
diately preceding what | am now 
about to quote, speaking of the 
turbulent times (from Henry V. 
to Henry VIII., and the still more 
turbulent in and after this last 
reign) which caused the above- 
mentioned claim of the poor to 
lie dormant. Then he goes on 
in the words which I am just about 
to quote, and which words the 
poor ‘Squire has wholly sunk in 
his second edition :—**.No won- 
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der, that” [during the turbuient 
times, and after the Reformation] 
‘these claims should have re- 
“ mained dormant, but, it by no 
“means follows, as a  conse- 
‘quence, that because such 
“ rights of charity as these, owing 
“to the rough and unsettled cir- 
“* cumstances of the times, were 
* dormant, they should BECOME 
‘EXTINCT, especially when 
“so large a portion of revenue 
« still remained to the Church ; 
“the possessors of which, how- 
‘“¢ ever charitable in their DOC- 
“TRINES, by DEGREES 
“WITHDREW THE RIGHT- 
“FUL AND ACCUSTOMED 
“ PROPORTION OF THEIR 
“ ESTATES FROM THE RE- 
“PAIR OF CHURCHESAND 
“THE MAINTENANCE OF 
* THE POOR, andalthoughthey 


* still presided in our high court of 


‘conscience, and through the 
* ensuing century gave us chan- 
* cellors, were, notwithstanding, 
“very careful how they permitted 
such a claim to be established 
over the estates of the dissolved 
monasteries; knowing that their 
own possessions were held by 
“the same tenure, given, at first, 
* for the same purposes, and liable 
* to stmilar trusts.-—No wonder 
that the Squire's © principles” asa 
friend to the hierarchy, were some- 
what * called in question.” No 
wonder that he was compelled to 
swillow these words. 

39. Having told us, that the 
claims, though they had been dor- 
mant, were not extinguished, he 
proceeded to prove, that the right 
still existed in 1793, as good as it 
was, as complete as it was, in the 
12th or l4th century, never hav- 
ing been weakened by any positive 
law. The following is the pas- 
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sage ; most excellent it is ; and it 
is unnecessary for me toadd, that 
it was left out of the 2d edition. 
—_“ We all know, that a claim 
« to the third or fourth part of the 
“ ecclesiastic revenue for the be- 
‘ nefit of the poor, is nearly va- 
‘¢ nished in the oblivion of past 
“times; but a@ right may remain, 
« although the use of it has been 
“long neglected. A maxim of 
“law prevails in ecclesiastical 
“rights, nullum tempus occurrit 
“ ecclesie; the poor area part 
‘of the Church; the possessions 
«of the Church are the posses- 
“sions of the poor; the revenues 
‘have been so styled by the fa- 
‘“‘ thers of the church ; they were 
‘s obtained in the name of the 
“poor: for the love of God, are 
‘‘ not the poor, therefore, permit- 
“ted to claim the benefit of the 
‘* same maxim? Isnot that the law 
* of the part, which is the law of 
“the whole? At least there is as 
“much justice in the maxim for 
‘ the one, as for the other ; there- 
‘fore, nullum tempus occurrit 
‘* nauperibus. If positive ordi- 
‘“ nances of the state have not de- 


‘stroyed this right, no length of 


‘« time should be allowed toweaken 
‘at. Let those who doubt the 
‘truth of these assertions find, if 
“they can, an affirmative in- 
“ junction, that the Church should 
‘* hold its revenues free and clear 
‘‘of those trusts, for the benefit 
‘“‘ of the poor, which were-created 
‘ by the donors, when they gave 
* their lands and tithes for elee- 
‘‘mosynary purposes; no such 
‘“ discharye is to be seen in the 
‘** Acts of Parliament in the 27 
‘“and 31 Henry VIII, which 
“empowered the crown to alien- 
‘“‘ate the possessions of the mo- 
“ nasteries : those, therefore, who 
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“are possessed of estates, which “ ceive that the poor stand as « 
“were formerly monastic, held ‘‘ much in need of tl 

“them quop Hoc, subject to the\‘‘ ance of those duties, as they | 
“* same equitable claim.”—Alas! |“ did when the estates. were first . 


for poor Justice Ruggles! No‘ granted tothe Church ; the prin- 


,wonder, good God! that his |“* ciple on which. the. legislature : 


“ principles, as a friend to the 
“ hierarchy, were somewhat call- 
‘‘ ed in question.” However, here 
we have law, not only equity, 
but law also, for going with a de- 
mand, if we chose. it, on the 
holders of Abbey-dands tor a part, 
at least, of their revenues ! 

40. One more extract shall 
finish ; and, a pretty complete 
finish it is : for, it contains nothing 
short of a proposition, to take 
away from all holders of what is, 
or what ever was, ecclesiastical 
property, a full fourth part of the 
net annual profits of such pro- 
perty! Not a word, not a breath 
of this, in the ’Squire’s second 
edition! ‘ Mum!” says the 
Squire; but, I have found out 
the first edition ; and in that the 
*Squire shall now be heard.—*‘‘ In 
‘‘ any future revisal of the laws, 
“* respecting the poor, their main- 
“‘ tenance, employment, and re- 
‘* lief, it may be worth the atten- 
“‘ tion of the legislature to call to 
“‘ mind for what purposes the eccle- 
“¢ siastecal revenues of the kingdom 
“‘ were originally granted, to in- 
“quire whether they are em- 
‘* nlayed in those purposes ; to in- 
‘ vestigate the fact, on what trusts 
“‘and on account of what duties, 
‘‘ the clergy originally received 
‘* the clerical estates ; and to ask 
‘* whether those duties and those 
‘‘ trusts are now fulfilled? and 
‘“‘ when they are convinced of the 
‘* purposes for which those estates 
“were originally granted, and 
‘* can find no positive law to abro- 
“‘ gate those purposes, and per- 








** should proceed is manifest. I 


‘* am aware of the nature of such - 


** investigations, and fully sen- 
‘“‘ sible that. no man can, expect, 
‘‘ in those whose performances of 
‘* the duties, for which they have 
‘‘ received their estates, is chal- 
‘* lenged and brought to the test, 
“a favourable audience, nor ex- 
** pect from them a candid inter- 
“« pretation of the motives which 
‘instigate tothe inquiry; but be 
‘that as it may; the present 
‘ situation of the poor; their 
‘ wretched state ; their increasing 
‘ misery ; the increasing burthen 
*‘ upon the public for their main- 
“ tenance ; these warrant the in- 
‘‘quiry; the inquiry brings to 
* light the evidence; the deduc- 
tions are the consequence of 
“a free and candid use of 
“the reasoning faculties; if 
“any error lie either in fact 
“or argument, candour requires 
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‘an explanation from those who ° 


*‘ conceive that there is the least 
‘* intention in the writer to mislead 
“the judgment of the public ; 
‘* which explanation will be thank- 
“ fully received; as it will, never 
“theless, tend to establish one 
‘‘ great object of this investigation, 
that is truth. Assuming, there- 
‘* fore, the foregoing state of the 
‘ matter as fact, would it bea 
‘« hard compromise with the pos- 
** sessors of ecclesiastical estates, 


“ that those in the possession of 


“lay patrons, on whom no pa- 
“ vochial duty isincumbent, should, 
‘after a medium of the poor 
‘rates has been taken throughout 
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the perform- . 
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‘* the kingdom for the last three 
“years, bear the increased ex- 
: pe nse of the maintenance of | 
“ the poor alone, until the rate 
“upon their ecclesiastical estates 
“ amount to one fourth of the net 
* annual receipt of their profits, 
before the lay estates be further | 
“encumbered; and that the| 





'GOD as well as of the King, 


if he but hinted a doubt of the 
wisdom of suffering this church- 
clergy to swallow up so many 
millions a year. In this state of 
things, the arrogance of the par- 
sons was beyond description. 
They were as active as they were 
arrogant. And, at a time when 


“ Clerqy should be rated in the a man dared hardly speak his 


“ same proportion?” —Not one} mind in private conversation, if 


word of all this in the second | his sentiments were at all hostile 





edition ! 

41. These opinions, doctrines, 
and especially, this last PRO- 
POSITION totake away a fourth | 
part of the revenues even of the lay | 
impropriators and from the abbey- | 
land holders, as well as trom the 
parsons and bishops, must have 
obtained for, and secured to, poor | 
‘Squire Ruggles a comfortable 
time of itt ‘This book came out 
just before high Ante - Jacobin | 
times, when it was pretty nearly as 
much asaman’s life was worth to 
express a doubt of the excellence | 
of the Church establishment. The | 
Church property and all private | 
estates in general had been con- | 
fiscated, or nearly so, together, in 
France; plunder, — guillotining, 
burning of nobles’ houses, putting | 
royal persons in prison, and, 
finally, to death: all these had, | 
in France, come along with, in| 
company with, a taking away of | 
tithes. * Look you there!” said | 
our parsons: * see the dreadful 
* consequences of touching tithes! 
“If you touch tithes, you see, 
“ plunder, murder, house-burning 


“and king-killing, and atheism|** AnNaLs oF 


‘to the parsons, judge, reader, of 
the life that poor Justice Ruggles 
‘must have led, until he publicly, 





in a second edition, published his 
recantation, and, in the face of 
the nation, did as good as do 
penance for his sins against Tom 
Cranmer’s and Old _ Betsey’s 
Church, ‘tas by law established.” 


‘Judge of the life that he must 


have led, at a time, when not to 


bow to the earth before a church- 


parson, was to run a risk of being 
deemed an atheist and a jacobin, 
and when such deeming had its 
practical effects always at hand 
ready for the victim. As to trades- 
men and farmers, they dared not 
open their mouths to speak of a 
parson in any terms but those of 
positive praise. It was during 
this ‘‘ reign of terror,” real reign 
of terror, much more real than it 
ever was in France, that pvor 
‘Squire Ruggles recanted! It is 
very curious to observe the effect 
of the reign of terror in this case. 
The Squire wrote the matter of 
his book in 1792, and published it 
in a periodical work, called the 
AGRICULTURE.” 


“must follow! ‘hey must all| He published the first edition, in 


“follow, if you touch 
This was the ery of the par- | 
sons, throughout the whole of 
this then deluded country. Every 
one was called an enemy of 





tithes.” | the book-shape, very early in 


1793. Now, observe, the war 
against France was not begun 
when this edition must have been 
in the press. So that the reign of 
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terror had not commenced, and 
could not have been anticipated, 
when this first edition, with all the 
above quoted passages in it, went 
to the press from the hands of 
Mr. Ruggles. But, when the 
second edition went to the press, 
the reign of terror was in full 
swing ; the Act of Habeas Cor- 
pus was suspended; and there 
was an Act to empower the Mi- 
nisters to imprison, just where 
and when they pleased, any body 
(Squires not excepted) THAT 
THEY MIGHT SUSPECT 
of treasonable practices! No 
wonder, therefore, that Mr. Rua- 
cites changed his tone, recanted, 
and expunged the passages which 
were offensive to the parsons, who 
now saw plenty of barracks and 
German troops in the country, 
and who, to use their own phrase- 
ology, made the ‘enemies of 
‘* social order and eur holy reli- 
“* gion” shake in their shoes! 

42. Without stopping here to 
congratulate my readers (which, 
had I room, I would, in the 
strongest and fullest terms that 
our language admits of) on the 
change which thirty years of war 
and borrowing money have pro- 
duced relative to the parsons; 
without stopping to congratulate 
my readers on the amazing change 
in the minds of the people, re- 
lative to these same Church 
parsons, I now proceed again to 
ask, what reason is there that this 
great mass of property, now used 
solely by the clergy, should not be 
applied to some other public pur- 
pose; and, again I come (after 
my long but most useful digres- 
sion relating to Mr. Ruggles) ; 
again I come, to that class of 
property, which is in the hands of 
the common parsons, or parish- 





clergy. This class of property 
consists of several sorts, tithes, 
great and small, land, glebes, 
tithes in money, parsonage- 
houses and gardens, compulsory 
offerings, compulsory fees. These, 
like all other religious property, 
whether secular or regular, were 
made, granted, or established, in 
trust. The objects, that they 
were intended to effect, were, to 
make a sure provision for the poor, 
to build, repair and ornament 
churches, to keep hospitality for 
the stranger, and to support un- 
married priests, to be the personal 
friends, comforters, advisers, ad- 
monishers of all their parish- 
ioners ; and, particularly, to teach 


all the CHILDREN of the 


parish their moral and religious 
duties: and that, too, not by merely 
the reading of prayers to them 
and the reading of what are called 
sermons to them, from the desk, 
or pulpit; but by personal, indi- 
vidual teaching, the church being, 
at certain appointed times of ver 

frequent occurrence, a real reli- 
gious and moral school. Are 
these objects now effected by the 
means .of these several sorts of 
parish-church property? Will 
any man say, that any one of 
these objects is now effected by 
the parish clergy? Will any man 
say, thatany one of these objects is 
now effected, or attempted to be 
effected, by means, for instance, 
of the 2s. 9d. in the pound, which 
the citizens of London pay, for 
tithe, on the rack-rent of their 
houses? When that tithe was 
settled, there were no poor-rates, 
no church-rates; and the poor 
and church were, of course, to be 
maintained out of this 2s. 9d. in 
the pound ; and, as Mr. Ruggles 
most justly observes, there never 
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has been any law passed to re- | It is notorious, that a considerable 
lease the citv-clergy of this claim | part of the parish-parsons are, at 
on the tithes. - the same time, colonels, captains, 
43. Besides, as to the public jor subalterns, in the army, or 
utility of the thing, it is perfectly |navy, and that they continue to 
notorious, that there are now) receive halt-pay as such officers, 
about forty different religions, all though the half-pay 1s held, by 
professing to be founded on the | the Government, to be a retaining 
Bible; it is equally notorious, |fee for future service, and though 
that a very small proportion of | the /aw forbids these men ever to 
the people, even in England and | be military or naval ofhicers again. 
Wales, go to the established | Lastly (for the enumeration would 
church, and that, in freland, there |never end), it is notorious that 
is not above one person out of|a large part of these parsons are 
seven that goes to that church. In| Justices of the Peace, and are, 
the Hampshire list of persons |at the same time, rectors or vicars 
taking out game-certificates for | of several parishes each. 
1825, there was one parson out of| 44. It peing manitest, then, that 
every dhirieen persons; so that, if|the revenues received by these 
this were the case generally, a] persons are not applied as they 
thirteenth part of all the sports- tormerly were, and that they are 
men in England consisted of par- | not applied to any beneficial pub- 
sous alone. It is notorious, that) dic purpose, we must determine, 
there is a very large part of the|that they ought to be otherwise 
parishes, even in the finest coun-| applied; that they ought to be 
ties in England, in which the par- | applied to some really useful pub- 
sonage-houses have been suffered | lic purpose. To what public 
to fall down and totally disap-, purpose I will speak of by-and- 
pear; and it is equally noto- by, and also of the manner and 
rious, that, in more than one half degree of the alienation, or sub- 
of the parishes, there are no traction. 
houses that the parsons deem fit | 45, Next come the ENoRMoUS 





for them to live in, while, at the revenues or rue Bisnops, seve- 


very same time, large, even enor-, ral of whom have died, of late 
mous, sums of money have been years, each leaving personal pre- 
voted out of the taxes tor the “ re- perty to an amount exceeding two 
lief of the poor clergy of the hundred thousand pounds, after 
Church of England.” It is noto-| having lived in thestyle of princes. 
rious, that, in numerous parishes, | Will any man say, that this ought 
the churches have been suffered | to be, and that, at the same time 
to tumble down, and to leave’! that these men’s gains and accu 
scarcely a trace behind, while the | mulations are thus going on, the 
tithes do, nevertheless, continue | people at large, ought to see one 
to be most rigidly exacted by the! million six hundred thousand 


parsons. [tis notorious that many | pounds of themoney raised onthem, 

of the parsous have several livings;| taken from them, in taxes, or out 

and that many receive the tithes! of public loans, voted away for. 

fur years together, without ever! the “ relief of the poor clergy of. 

setting their eyes on the parish, thissame church?” Will any man 
| 
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say, that'this ought to be? Will 
any man say it, let him be who 
or what he may? 

46. Asto the Deans and Chap- 
ters, of what use are they to the 
nation? As far as I have ever 
heard, it is not even pretended 
that they perform any duty, any 
services at al] to the public, to 
either king or people: and, be- 
sides, the persons who receive 
the revenues of the Cathedral 
Churches, have generally, if not 
always, a parish-living besides, at 
many miles’ distance, and, some- 
times, two or three such livings ! 
Yet, as this Seconp Parr of my 
work will show, the Chapters have 
immense estates. And is there a 
man on earth, except he be one 
who gains by the thing, who will 
say, that the nation’s estates ought 
thus to be used? Will even Sir 
James Graham say, that the fund- 
holder, who has lent his money 
to those, who, in fact, enjoy the 
greater part of these and all such 
like estates; will even Sir James 


Graham say, that a farthing of 


interest ought to be deducted from 
the fundholder, while there is any 
part of this public property unap- 
plied to the liquidation of the debt 
due to him ? 

47. The Colleges present us 


with another immense mass of 


public property, from which the 
parsons and the aristocracy alone 
derive, or can, under the present 
regulations, derive any possible 
advantage. The estates of these 
Colleges are very great in worth, 
and, of course, in yearly amount. 
This amount is divided amongst 
parsons, who are the schoolmasiers 
to the aristocracy! As to.the 
nation at large, it can have no 
share in the benefit preduced by 
these estates, seeing, that the 
scholars are admitted only on such 
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terms as must effectually shut out 
all the middle and working classes. 
And, are we, then, going to back 
the men, who would strip our 
neighbours, the fundholders, while 
these estates remain to be used 
for the exclusive benefit of the 
aristocracy and their schvolmas- 
ters’ These estates, like all those 
which are held by the rest of the 
clergy, are public property; as 
such they may be dealt with by 
the King and Parliament. It 
would be hypocrisy, calling for 
the punishment of the cat o’nine 
tails, to pretend that this great 
mass of public property, or, that 
the whole of the Church Esta- 
blishmeut, all taken together, is of 
any use to the public, as it is now 
employed. It isa large part of 
the property of the whole country, 
divided amongst, and enjoyed ex- 
clusively, by the aristocracy. 
That is the real fact. The Bishop- 
ricks, t Parish-livings, the 
Deanships, the Stalls, the Fellow- 
ships, are, in fact, all in their 
gift. The property is, in short, 
the public's in right and in name, 
and the aristocracy’s in posses- 
sion and enjoyment. And, as to 
its being necessary for the reli- 
gtous tustruction of the people, 
that is the very thing that f have 
showed to be false, in the very 
first Paragraph of the first Part 
of this work; to which I beg 
the reader to turn, if he have it 
not in his recollection. In short, 
this is a great and enormous mass 
of public property, now enjoyed by 
the few; and the time 1s appa- 
rently ‘not far distant, when all 
men will be convinced of the ne- 
cessity of applying it to purposes 
of a really public nature, or, in 
one word, to the liquidation of 
part ofthe Debt. 

48. Wita regard to the manner 
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of withdrawing this public pro- 
perty trom the control that it is 


at present under, the means would | é 
Debt in full and in gold of 
} . 


vided the provisions ot the Act) 


bean Act of Parliament,and, pro- 


were effectual, the manner might 
be as mild as the parsons them- 
selves could have demanded, even 
in * Anti-Jacobin” times, when 
the workings of our avenging 
friend, the DEBT, were not per- 
ceived. The degree would be a 
matter of more difficulty; or, I 
should say, it would require a lit- 
tle more thought. There are two 
opinions with respect lo new regu- 
lations; the one is, that there 
onght to remain no church-esta- 
blishment at all, but that each 
sect, or sort, ought to be left to 
provide for its own religious in- 


structors. The other is, that there | 


ought to be an establishment upon 
an almost apostolical allowance. 


long as there is an establishment, 
making a part of the state, there 
must always be a contest going 
on amongst the divers sects fora 
yreference of some kind or other. 
Sefore, however, we can say, 
what the degree of alienation, or 
subtraction, ought to be, we must 
know which of these two changes 
would be adopted. But, one thing 
Tam fixed on, and that is, that [, 
for my own part, would never 
join in any petition to king or par- 
liament, for any new modelling 


or any alienation, or subtraction, | 


of these public revenues, if such 
petition stopped short of taking, 
and applying to public purposes, 


‘that I have no desire to see any 


deduction at all, if the nation can 
continue to pay the interest of the 


standard weight and fineness. I 
look upon this immense mass of 


public property as enjoyed almost 
exclusively by the aristocacy and 


its immediate dependents. 1 do 
not hike this; but, for me, let it 
still be thus, if the fundholders 
can continue to be paid as I have 
just stated. But, ts there a man 
in the world, who will not say, 
thatevery shilling’s worth of public 
property ought to be applied to 
the payment of the Debt, before a 
thought be entertained of taking 
trom those who have lent their 
money any portion of their right to 
a demand of payment ! We have 
seen, that Mr. Ruggles insists on 
the right, the legal right, of the 


nation, to demand, that the 
lam for the former; because, as 


Abbey-lands, that is, that all pro- 
perty seized and granted away by 
the ‘* Keformation ” sovereigns 
and Parliaments, whether ‘it con- 


sistot day impropriations, Abbey- 


lands, or what not, though now in 
the hands of lay persons, and 
deemed private property ; we 
have seen, that he, who was a 
landowner, a Justice, and, I bee 
lieve, a /awyer, insists, that a part 
of even this property could be 


legally, and might be justly, ap- 


plied to the public purpose of re- 
lieving the poor. Now, as for me, 
I never wish to see proposed any 


measure that shall touch this de- 


scription of property, which may 
now fairly be called private pro- 


nine-tenths of these revenues, | perty. But, is nota man’s stock- 
taken as a whole. 


49. If any one should be dis- 
posed to characterize such a de- 
duction as harsh, 
hand, beg le 


I here, betore- 


certificate ; is not that private pro- 
perty alsot Has he not, toa cere 


tainty, given his money for it? 


Theretore, though God forbid the 
ave to observe to him, om. should arise, I have no 
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hesitation in saying, that I would 
rathersee even the lay-impropria- 
tions and the abbey-lands resumed 
by Act of Parliament, than see an 
Act of Parliament making a great 
deduction from the property of the 
fundholder ; and most assuredly, I 
would much rather see a resump- 
tion of grants by the Crown of 
the Jands and houses and mines 
and other property, which the 
Crown has granted away since 
the reign of Henry VIII., out of 
he ancient Crown estate; and, as 
we always ought to bear in 
mind, which granting away has 
been the cause of that continual 
and copious drain, the Civil List. 
But of all the horrible things in 
this world, would not the most 
horrible be, to borrow 1,600,000/. 
to make a present of to the par- 
sons of the Church; and, to re- 
duce the interest of the Debt; 
that is to say, to take away a part 
of the property of the fundholder, 
who lent the money thus made a 
ngeree of; tv take, I say, part of 

is property away while the clergy 
were suffered to keep the 
1,660,000/.! Observe, that, dur- 
ing the years, during all the years, 
that the Parliament was making 
the Church clergy a present of 
100,000/. a year, the making of 
loans was going on: so that, this 
100,000/. a year came out of the 
loans: it was borrowed money ; 
the lender is to be paid his in- 
terest; and, will any man say, 
that it is not most horrible to think 
of deducting from this interest ; 
to think of doing this on account 
of the poverty of the state, while 
the stute suffers the clergy to keep 
this money ¢ 

50. The thing called Queen 
Anne’s Bounry is an annual 
sum, taken from the people, to be 
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given to the Church parsons, in 
addition to all their monstrous re- 
venues. What pretty names they 
give to these things! The Crown 
had, for part of its income, the 
tenths and first fruits of the 
clergy. Queen ANNE was the 
sovereign when this branch of in- 
come was granted away from the 
Crown, in order to augment-the 
value of small livings; but, one 
good turn deserves another; such 
** generosity” in the Queen me- 
rited a return; bnt, alas! the peo- 
ple had to make the return; and, 
accordingly, they have had to pay 
more to the Civil List ever since, 
on account of ‘this ‘“ Bounty” 
than the ** Bounty” itselfamounts 
to! However, here is another 
great annual sum (in addition to 
the.tithes and all the other things 
that we have before seen) going 
trom the pockets of the people into 
those of the clergy. 

51. Here, again, we have ano- 
ther effect of the Protestant ** Re- 
formation.” Before that event 
there was no Civil List. Poor- 
rates, Civil-List, Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, Septennial Bill, NA- 
TIONAL DEBT; all, yea all, 
are the fruit of the event, called 
the Reformation” ; and, though 
the rest might, or may be over- 
come, THE DEBT CANNOT, 
without making a change in that 
Protestant Church, to establish 
which on the ruins of the Catholic 
Church, the debt was made! All 
history, though full of instances 
of retribution, does not, 1 veril 
believe, throughout its thousands 
of volumes, furnish us with one 
so complete, so striking, and 
reading to mankind so tremendous 
a lesson as this. Here, at. this 
moment, is England, famed, dur- 
ing fifty ages, for her liberties 
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and her laws ;_ but, still more | 


famed for the happiness of her 
people, and the plenty in which 
they lived: here she is, and 
here she has been for years, 
avowedly in deep distress, en- 
caged in contrivances for gelling 
rid of her people, who are peti- 
tioning to be transported from 


their native land, in the hope of 


mending their miserable lot! 
Here she is, covered with the dis- 
grace of ten times the gaol-room 
that was formerly necessary, and 
with that of a regulation, which 
allots to the convicted felon in her 
gavls more and betier tood and 
raiment than to the honest lJa- 
bouring man in her woods and 
fields! And, what is the cause 
of this? The DEBT is the sole 
cause ; lor that renders monstrous 
faxes necessary ; they render a 











| 





; 


and who has it. 


the just man who will not say, that 
those who have lent their money 


for the waging of wars to “ keep 
out Popery,” ought not to be 
bilked of one farthing of their des 
mand, while there is left to the 
Protestant clergy a single ear of 


wheat, or a single blade of grass ? 
52. Here I conclude. 1 had, 


before (in the First Part), given a 
history of the manner in which. 


Church property had been dealt 
with heretofore. In this Second 
Part I give an account of the 
property, show the worth of it, 


puction, | have endeavoured to 


great standing army necessary ;|show, that it is just and reason- 
so that it is the Debt, and that|able, that the immense mass 


alone, which has made England | which still continues to be public. 


the most degraded and miserable | property, ought to be dealt with 
of countries, Ireland always ex-| again, and legally applied to 


cepted, 


And what caused the| purposes really public; and, as 


Debt? An Act of Parliament for} a reward for all the labour I have 
the making of loans end payer-\bestowed, | am quite satisfied 
money. And for what were loans | with the firm belief, that the day 


and paper-money made! Why, 
the very act itself declares. that 


| 
| 


is not far off, when the knowledge 
that | have communicated, and 


they were made for the purposes | when the principles that I have 
ol Waging a war, in order ** fo} taught, relative to this great sub- 


ss heey 


serve the Protestant Church as 
‘hy daw established,” 
the Debt is an invention and in- 
sutution as purely Protestant as 
halt-pay parsons are, or as is the 
treadmill itself. And, at last, that 

debt, that Protestant Debt, which 
was created for the declared, nav, 
the boasted, purpose of preserving 
this Church, now threatens this 
very Church vith destruction ; 


how fixes its eyes on the property 


so that | 





‘ 


p out Popery, and to pre- | ject, will be adopted by persons 


in authority, and acted upon to 
their Suis extent «occcessctnede 
hii thick Daa is lariat . Here | had 
signed my name, and was about 
to put the date. It wason its way 


trom my mind to my hand, when 


I stopped my hand all at once 


and exclaimed: ** Good God! the. 
“ pinth of July! the anniversary; 


‘of my sentence of two years’ 


‘‘ imprisonment in a felon’s gaol, 
wilh a fine of a thousand pounds, 
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of that Church as the first thing. 
to fly to in case of necessity; and: 
that such necessity will and must 
arise, and is even now at hand, 
where is the man of sense who. 
does not believe? And, where is 


In this Inrro- 


re a 


wn as singe 
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** to the King, and, at the end of the 
** two years, with seven years’ bail, 
** myself in three thousand pounds 
*‘ and two sureties in a thousand 
** pounds each ; and all this mon- 
‘‘strous punishment for having 
‘‘ expressed my indignation at 
“ Englishmen having been flog- 
‘* ged, in the heart of England, 
“under a guard of German 
“ troops!” ‘Good God!” ex- 
claimed I again; “* What! am I, 
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‘sand copies, containing sir 
“hundred and forty thousand 
‘© Numbers; and which work is 
“now sold in English, in two 
‘“‘ Stereotyped Editions in the 
‘ United States of America; 
‘¢ which work has been published 
“in New-York in Spanish, at 
“ Paris, in French, at Geneva, in 
“ German, and at Rome in Jta- 
“ Tian; and ali this took place just 
‘ about sixteen years after these 


*‘ on the anniversary of that day,|‘* Hampsiire parsons had taken 
“which called forth the exulta-|* for a standing toast: ‘ disgrace 
‘* tion of the Hampshire parsons,|“ to the MEMORY of Cob- 
** who (though [had never com-|‘ bett!’” And, then, feeling 


‘mitted any offence, in private|heaith and vigour in every vein 


‘life, against any one of them) 
** crowed out aloud, in the full- 
“ness of their joy. ‘Ha! he’s 
“* gone for ever! He will never 
** trouble us any more!’ and who, | 
‘im a spirit truly characteristic | 





_and in every nerve ; seeing, lying 


before me, manuscript (equal to 
twenty pages of print) written by 


|me this very day; knowing the 


effects, which, in the end, that 
manuscript must have on these 





*‘ of their corps, actually had, as) parsons, and the great geod that it 
“a standing toast, * Disgrace to} must do to the nation; reflecting, 
“the MEMORY of Cobbett.’—| feeling, seeing, knowing, thus, it 


“What! exclaimed I again, |is, that I, in justice to our pious, 
“and am IJ, onthe anniversary of|sincere, brave, and wise fore- 
** that very day, putting the finish- | fathers, and in compassion to my 
“ing hand; yea, sending from | suffering countrymen, and to the 
“ under my fingers to the press, | children of us all, send this little 


“the last, the very last words, 
“the completing words, — the 
“closing point, of a work, 
“ which does the JOB for them 
* and for all their tribe; of the 
*‘ former part of which work, I, 
*‘ myself, have sold forty thou- 





volume forth to the world. 


Wn. COBBETT. 


Kensington, 9th July, 1827. 
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moderate, but of Foreign Oats there 
was another large quantity. This 
MARKETS. morning the fresh supplies are trifling. 
Average Prices of CORN through- The weather being so very suitable 
out EXGLAND, for the week end-| to the ripening of the crops, has a 
ing June 29, greater effect on the Wheat trade 
ows — here than the liberation of the bonded 

Wheat .. 60 7 Rye .... 45 3 | Wheat, as but little has yet been en- 


Barley .. 42 11] Beans... 51 10) tered for home consumption ; and so 
Oats.... 28 11] Pease... 50 O 





| dull have the salesbeen this morning, 
Total Quantity of Corn returned as| that Wheat is quoted 1s, to 2s. per 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for quarter lower than this day se’nnight: 
me ——-—<, umes Qrs. | The bonded Barley, Beans, and 


Wheat. . 92.263 |Rye..... 145! Pease, are entered freely, and a great 
Barley .. 1,775) Beans. .. 83S | 


many samples are exposed for sale, 
Oats... 6,426] Pease... . 129) 


so that British may each be reported 

Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. at a further reduction of 2s, per quar- 
Quantities and Prices of British ter from the terms of this day 
Sen Be. cold obd dite isi ™ nnight. There has been some de- 
this Market, during the weck ended | mand since last Monday for shipping 


Pay " . y 210 ¢ 

Saturday, June 30. the dry parcels of foreign Oats to 

Qrs. oe 2% s. q., country parts, at 22s, to 25s. per 

het SS for }3.280 18 < rag Ss ¢ . ic 
oo . 188 for 13,2 . Average. 63 5! quarter; but this day the trade has 
arley.. 1.276 66 25524 OD FZ. .ccccece cv 6 é 
Wats.. 1578 o. 2242 17 Srcccocee. yx 5| been more slack; the prices, how- 
eee 3 ** 3 : 7 os | ,wWoO « e " 

Rye OF OY Te ecee eens 5) ever, are not quoted lower than on 
Beans.c M3 .. MP B Aecccreces: 51 4] 


| res . 
Pease 6. 23 6. 5717 Bicccccccedt -. 3| this day se’nnight, The Flour trade 


Friday, July 6.—There are smal is very dull, at no alteration in prices. 





supplies of English corn, and a good 
supply of Forcizn Oats this week,| Price of Bread.—The price of the 
The bonded corm being now permit. | tib. Loaf is stated at 94d. by the 
ted to be entered, has broueht ania full-priced Bakers, 


* | 
| 





sampies on the market. Wheat is 


Pe | ’ } » oD , 
ither lower thanon Monday. Bar- | 


Price on board Ship as under. 


. } } } ‘ * 
ley is also further declined is. to 2s,| Flour, per sack ......50s. — 55% 
per quarter. Pease and Beans are| ——- Seconds ........45%. — 488. 
’ a r ] ‘ y 
rather tower, Oats maintain the]! —— North Country ..44s.— 47s. 


prices last quoted. Flour meets a 





Slow sale al Mo day's prices, 


COAL MARKET, July 6. 


Shipsat Market. Ships sold. Price. 
last week were very 1413 68. 269.0d. 36s, 3d, 


Monday, July 9.—The arrivals of 


English Grain 
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Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from July ¢ 
to July 7,‘both inclusive. 

Qrs. Qrs, 

Wheat .. 4,170| Tares.... — 

Barley .. 51] Linseed .. 1,710 

Malt .... 3,875 | Rapeseed. — 

Oats .... 1,627 | Brank ... 199 

Beans... 302{ Mustard.. — 

Flour.... 6,956 | Flax .... — 

ee —j|Hemp... 30 

Pease.... 256] Seeds ...~ 7 





Foreign.—Wheat, 4,673; Barley, 
2,888; Vats, 32,862; and Beans, 
890 quarters.’ 





HOPS. 


Maidstone, July 5.—The accounts 
this week are still very contradictory, 
which makes a difficulty in our re- 
port; however, upon the whole, we 
consider them more favourable ; the 
bines have made considerable pro- 
gress during the last few days, and 
are much more full of the negier than 
usual, and in many grounds the ver- 
min has decreased. Duty called here 
50,000 /. 


Worcester, July 4.—The blight has 
certainly increased since our last in 
the generality of situations, but there 
are yards in which the plant is com- 
paratively clean: in those most affect- 
ed, the plant does not yet exhibit 
much want of vigour, but an unfa- 


vourable alteration is inevitable if 


the blight does not soon diminish. 
In this state of things, little is doing 


in the market, either in duty or sales. 
In our market on Saturday there 
was an advance of 2s. to Ss, 





SMITHFIELD. 

Monday, July 9.—On Friday there 
was no alteration in the Beef trade ; 
Mutton sold on rather better terms 
than on this day se’nnight; but 
Lamb was something lower.—The 
heat of to-day has tended materially 
to depress the market. Beef is a 
very short supply; the best things 
realize the prices of last Monday, but 
it is with difficulty that middling and 
coarse beasts are turned into money ; 
and it is not expected that all will be 
sold. The price of Mutton is ma- 
terially reduced, and Lamb is also 
down. The top average for polled 
Sheep is 4s. 6d., though a few choice 
pens have made something more. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


Se & s. d. 
Beef.....4 Oto 5 2 
Mutton... 4 0— 4 10 
Veal.....5 O—5 8&8 
Pork.....4 6—5 4 
Lamb ....5 O—5 8 


Beasts. . 1,430 | Sheep .. 25,960 
Calves... 308] Pigs ... 100 


NewoatTe, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


5. 


3 
Mutton ... 3 
, ee 
PEPE E . 

3 


Lamb ..e-« 


LEADENHALL, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 
%& @ & dh 
Bee ska 2B to 
Mutton ... 3 
Veal ‘eee .3 
POR cccee D 
Lamb .... 3 


ee ne eT! 
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POTATOFS, 


Markets. 


SprraLFirecps, per Ton. 


oe 


Middlings. 
Chats .... 


- 
3 
4 


Common Red. .0 
Onions, Os. Od. —Os, Od. per bush. 


s 


0 


0 
cones 1 10 
0 


to 


—— 


_— 


: & e! 
4 10 
2 10 
0 O 
0 Oo 


» . . r y , 
Rorovcu, per Lon. 


Wore 
Vol 
TEAL 
vedCdiadiics 


Chats... 
Cominon ! 


LOUGOR” 2c ccirecwe cee Se 43° 7. 
CRE ccickyasseseanwas ..62 0....40 G.. 
CUE: ct ccccenviossccetend 69 11....41 G6 
ee eee eS Tree re oS 0.2... O O 
i rr bo 6... &.. 
Cambria BCs ca waceews ‘a ee. ee re 
WR. ao bicuseeneniaen De Reese eos 
LIMCOMSHITE ..cccccccccet 0 Sco Bas 
SOPRIEEOG én cactetesncace , teccvtae & 
MD 6 bhaswenseansés 62 0....0 QO 
verthumberiand ......6. CO 7. tl 63 
Cumberland ..cccccccces 65 6 w9 1 
Ve TO sk cvens us G4 4 45 0 
L.: Be taceevew ews eee Bives Oe Mone 
C] OP ides ndvneiusves St Sicas OB Bees 
G WOPROe co cccecnees OO BiscccOe Des 
nT! ! PCr OF G.caitt Mads 
Nlomt IShITe. . cee eee see Veacv4®. O 
Pevonshire........55.e GZS 10....41 3.. 
Cc oo ee Co t.scsie @.. 
= nn 6000.6 608 8 Gat 0S i..e.8 @.. 
: PRES we wecseccccesect ty «68.4142 8... 
i . a ee 70 1....45 10.. 
South Wales... ...0..0.. G2 8....44 4. 
* The Londen Avera 


ced, .0 


OF CORN, 


Smithfield.— Hay... .805. 

Straw.. .36s. 

Clover. 100s. 
80s. 
Straw .. 40s. 
80s, 
IVhitechapel.--Hay.... 805. 


Clover. 


ee 
suraw.. 


St. James’s,— Hay... 


. 42s. 


Clover 100s. 


188 
HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


to 95s. 
to 465s. 
to 140s. 
to 130s. 
to 54s. 
to 140s, 
to 120s. 
to 48s. 
to 150s. 


sold in the Maritime Counties of 


Wheat. Barley. 


Oats. 


s. 


29 


24 


28 
BU 


at 
23 


2s 


28 
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—— 


26 
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e; 


32 
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29 
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10 


6 
1 
0 
6 
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Derby, July 7.—The hay harvest. having generally commenced in this 
neighbourhood, and the weather being exceedingly fine, we had but a thin 
attendance of farmers, and but few samples of Grain at market. Fresh 
Wheat, of fine quality, fully supported last week's prices; in other sorts 
little doing, and prices rather lower.— Wheat, best, 60s. to 65s.; Oats, 28s. 
to 34s,; and Beans, 54s. to 62s. per eight bushels [mperial measure. 


Guildford, July 7—Wheat, new, for mealing, 16/. 10s. to 18/. 10s. 
per load. Barley, 43s. to 4tis,; Oats, 29s. to 35s.; Beans; 53s. to 56s. ; 
Pease, grey, 60s to 62s. per quarter. 


Horncastle, July 7.—Our Corn market continues to be very dull. Prices 
nearly the same as last week.—W eat, from 58s. tu 60s.; Barley, 40s. to 
42°; Oats, 30s. to 34s.; Beans, 60s. to 61s.; and Rye, from 43s, to 
45s. per quarter. 


Ipswich, July 7.—We had to-day a very small supply of Wheat, which 
sold on rather lower terms than last week. A sample or two of Beans 
were shown, but the holders of them would not submit to the reduction, 
Prices as follow :—Wheat, fine, 54s. to 64s. per quarter. 


Manchester, July 7.—The transactions in Grain this week have been 
very limited, and only the finest qualities of \\heat of English growth 
found buyers at the prices of this day se’nnight. There is a dullness in all 
kinds of Spring Corn at the prices of last week. The demand for Malt 
has rather slackened, owing, | suppose, to the heat of the weather being 
against brewing. Flour is very dull, and to make sales lower prices must 
be submitted to. 


Newcustle-upon-Tyne, July 7.—We had a very small supply of Wheat 
from the farmers this morning, and none coastwise, the millers, in conse- 
quence, gave readily an advance of 2s. per quarter for fresh threshed 
samples, and sales were made of granary Wheat at higher prices than last 


week. Rye continues without alteration in price, and the demand is 
limited. Barley in bond finds purchasers at 3vs. per quarter for grinding, 
and up to 3s. per quarter for malting. Malt dull sale. English Oats are 
very scarce, and fully maintain last week’s prices; but foreign are dull sale, 
at 1s. per quarter lower. 


Norwich, July 7.—The supply of Wheat to-day was very good; Red, 
55s. to 60s.; White to 63s.; Barley, none offered for sale; Oats, 26s. 
to 29s.; Ueans, 41s, to 44s.; Pease, 42s. to 45s.; Boilers, to 48s. per 
quarter ; and Flour, 44s. to 46s. per sack. 


Reading, July 7.—We had a moderate supply of Wheat this day, which 
met a dull sale at a reduction on the average of from 1s, to 2s. per quarter. 
We note it by the Imperial measure at 59s, to 70s. There were only two 
parcels of Barley pitched, and these were sold out in a few small lots, two 
sacks each, at 46s. per quarter. The Oat trade was heavy without any 
Variation in price. For Beans 65s, were asked, but there were no pur- 
chasers Pease nominally as last week Flour 49s. per sack. Wheat 
59s. to 70s.; Barley, 46s.; Oats, 28s, to 40s.; Beans, 63s. per quarter.— 
Flour, 49s. per sack. 


Wakefield, July 6.—There is asmall supply of Wheat fresh up here to- 
day, but having a fair quantity in granary, there is a good show of saupples. 
The weather being very fine, and the Flour trade flat, the Wheat trade has 
been as dull as possible at last Friday’s prices, and up to the close of the 
market very little business done. Oats and Shelling are without material 
alteration, but sales heavy. Beans are 2s. to 3s. per quarter lower. : 
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COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &e. 


Horncastle, July 7.—Beef, 8s. per stone of 14 Ibs. ; Mutton, 6d.; Lamb, 
7d.; and Veal, from 6d. to 7d, per lb. 


Manchester Smithfield Market, July 4.—The supply of Sheep, Beasts, 
Calves. and Pigs, was not so abundant as last week, but fully equal to the 
demand. Lambs are in good supply, and the quality fine; the price this 
week being no more than Mutton, the preference is given to the former. 
The price of Beet has declined 47. per lb., while Pork is reported 4d. per lb. 
dearer.—Beef, 4d. to 7d.; Mutton, 44d. to 64d; Lamb, 5d. to 6d. ; 
Veal, Gd. to 7d.; and Pork, 4d. to 54d. per Ib., sinking offal. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, July 7—We had a good supply of fat Cattle 
tu this day’s market; prices 8s. to 9s. per stone of 14 lbs., sinking offal : 
Store Stock was most abundantly supplied; Scots sold at 4s. to 4s. 6d. 
per stone of what they will weigh when fat; Short-horns $s. to Ss. 6d, ; 
Cows and Calves and Homebreds, a flat sale; Horses for Riding, sale not 
brisk, those tor Carting very few sold, as the season of agricultural horse 
labour is nearly over. Of Sheep and Lambs, we had as many penned as was 
perhaps ever seen in one day, many of course remained unsold ; Shearlings, 
Is. to 28s,5 fat ones to 39s.; Lambs, 10s. to 17s. 6d. each; Pigs, a 
flat sale—Meat: Beet, 7d. to 9d.; Veal, 6d. to 8d.; Mutton, 6d, to 7d.; 
Lamb, 6d. to 7d.; and Pork, 6d, to 74d. per Ib, 
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